54                     LI HUNG-CHANG

had plainly intimated to Li Hung-chang that if such
a thing occurred again all British officers would be
withdrawn from the Imperialist army, and Li, seri-
ously alarmed, had promised that humane methods
would in future be observed. But all this was before
the rebellion had given unmistakable signs of collapse.
Now, foreseeing the end close at hand, he could afford
to anticipate with equanimity the departure of Gordon
and his British colleagues ; indeed, it soon became
evident that he desired to speed their parting. Cir-
cumstances had therefore relieved him of the necessity
of keeping a promise made under pressure, and he
had no hesitation in ordering that the capitulating
rebels be foully done to death, at a moment when
Gordon was not on the spot to prevent the cold-"
blooded butchery.

Various accounts of this massacre have been given
and various reasons assigned for it. The first, written
by Gordon in the white heat of his indignant wrath,
states categorically that Li not only gave the orders
for the killing of the Wangs, but also for delivering
over the city to be plundered by his troops* Both
facts were vouched for by Li's immediate represen**
tative, General Chen. As regards the looting, there
is no doubt that it was Li's deliberate practice to
combine deterrent frightfulness with this simple and
vicarious method of paying .his army: he made
no secret of the fact. As to the killing of the
Wangs, he was certainly under no misapprehension
as to the effect of this treachery on Gordon's mind*
for, the deed having been done, he fled and hid
himself for several days from the Englishman*!
avenging wrath. He remained perdu, in fact, until
Gordon had withdrawn himself and his force^ .i$